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Foreword 

TN June, 1918, the National Industrial Conference Board 
-■- published its first report on changes in the cost of living in 
the United States since 1914. The present report is the twelfth 
in the series of studies of this subject. In it are shown esti- 
mates of the change in cost of the separate items entering into 
the budgets of average wage earners' families, and of all items 
combined, between July, 1914 and March, 1922. Conditions 
in March, 1922 are also shown in comparison with those in 
July, 1920 and November, 1921. 

The figures given are general averages based on a wide study 
of conditions in the country as a whole. As such, they should 
not be applied to individual localities until it is determined 
that the figures are representative of that section, or unless 
allowances are made for possible local deviations from the 
estimates made for the entire country. Certain of the neces- 
sary local adjustments may be made with the data given in 
this report. 
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Changes in the Cost of Living 

July, 1914 — March, 1922 

INTRODUCTION 

The National Industrial Conference Board has published 
eleven reports on changes in the cost of living among wage 
earners in the United States.^ In this, the twelfth report in 
the series on that subject, are described in detail the changes 
in the cost of living between July, 1914 and March, 1922, be- 
tween July, 1920, when the peak of the rise in the cost of living 
since 1914 was reached, and March, 1922, and between Novem- 
ber, 1921, the date of the Board's last previous report, and 
March, 1922. 

From the chart on the opposite page it is seen that, between 
July, 1914 and July, 1920, the cost of living among wage earners' 
families in the United States rose 104.5%. From July, 1920, 
there was an almost steady decline to March, 1922, when the 
cost of living was 54.7% above the 1914 level. Between July, 
1920 and November, 1920, the average cost of living decreased 
5.6%; between November, 1920 and March, 1921, there was 
a decrease of 12.6%; between March, 1921 and July, 1921, 
the decrease was 3.3%. The decline between July, 1921 and 
November, 1921 was almost negligible, a decrease of less than 
one-tenth of one per cent. This was followed by a decrease 
of 5.1% between November, 1921 and March, 1922. It is 
seen, therefore, that the decrease was more rapid in the first 
year of the downward movement of prices than during the 
later months, but, due largely to the marked decline in food 
prices between November, 1921 and March, 1922, the decrease 
in the total cost of living within this four-month period ex- 
ceeded that of similar periods immediately preceding. The 
total decrease in the cost of living between July, 1920, the peak 
of high prices; and March, 1922 was 24.4%. 

The information on which the Board bases its present esti- 
mate of changes in the cost of living was secured from the same 

'National Industrial Conference Board. Research Reports ISfos, §, 14, 17, 
19, 25, 28, 30, 33, 36, 39, 44. 
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or similar sources trom which data were gathered for the other 
reports in this series. Replies to questionnaires were received 
from a large number of representative dry goods, clothing and 
coal dealers and from real estate brokers and others in close 
touch with the housing situation in cities of all types and sizes 
in all sections of the United States. Changes in carfare and 
in the cost of gas to domestic consumers were received from 
these same cities. Estimates of changes in the cost of house- 
hold furnishings and supplies, reading material, tobacco, candy 
and the other items which go to make up the sundries group 
were based on actual prices and on estimates by those thor- 
oughly familiar with conditions affecting these items. The 
retail food price index numbers of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics were used as the basis for estimating changes 
in the cost of food. 

When the change since 1914 in the average cost of each of 
the major items in the family budget had been established, 
each of these figures was given a weight proportionate to the 
average importance of that item in the total budget of repre- 
sentative families before the war. This weighted average repre- 
sents the change in the cost of living as a whole since 1914. 
Variations in cost at intervening periods have been estimated 
by comparing the percentages of increase on each date above 
the July, 1914 level 

Although families are likely to vary considerably in the 
proportion of their expenditures allotted for different purposes, 
the items included in this investigation and the weights as- 
signed each in combining them to get the change in the total 
cost of living are entirely representative. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the figures are, in all cases, general aver- 
ages reflecting conditions for the country as a whole and are, 
therefore, to be used with caution for a particular locaUty or 
group of persons until it has been determined that they are 
applicable. It should be noted, also, that while it is recog- 
nized that in many cases the standard of living had changed 
during and since the war, in making a comparison of changes 
in the cost of living from time to time, there must be a fixed 
standard at all periods to be compared. For this reason the 
maintenance of the pre-war standard has been the basis of all 
calculations of change between July, 1914 and March, 1922. 
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FOOD 

In March, 1922, retail food prices were 39% above the pre- 
war level. In the four-month period from November, 1921 
to March, 1922, the average retail cost of food decreased 9%. 
Between July, 1920, when prices reached their highest point 
during the war and post-war period, and March, 1922, there was 
a decrease of 36.5% in retail food prices. 

These estimates are based on the retail food price index 
numbers of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics^ given 
in Table 1. Average prices in the year 1913, which are repre- 
sentative of prices immediately preceding the war, are taken 
as 100 and prices at other dates are expressed as percentages 
of this base price. From January, 1913 to December, 1920, 



TABLE 1: RELATIVE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY 15, 1913 TO MARCH 15, 1922, INCLUSIVE 

Average cost in the year 1913 = 100 
(United States Bureau of Labor Statistics) 



Month 



1913 



1914 



1915 



1916 



1917 



1918 



1919 



1920 



1921 



1922 



Average for the year 

January 

February 

March 

April 

.May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



100 

98 

97 

97 

98 

97 

98 

100 

101 

102 

104 

105 

104 



102 

104 

101 

99 

97 

98 

99 

102 

107 

107 

105 

105 

105 



101 

103 
101 
98 
99 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 
103 
104 
105 



114 

107 
106 
107 
109 
109 
112 
111 
113 
118 
121 
126 
126 



146 

128 
133 
133 
145 
151 
152 
146 
149 
153 
157 
155 
157 



168 

160 
161 
154 
154 
158 
162 
167 
171 
178 
181 
183 
187 



186 

185 
172 
175 
182 
185 
184 
190 
192 
188 
188 
192 
197 



203 

201 
200 
200 
211 
215 
219 
219 
207 
203 
198 
193 
178 



153 

172 
158 
156 
152 
145 
144 
148 
155 
153 
153 
152 
150 



142 
142 
139 



'United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor Review, Febru- 
ary, 1921, pp. 19-21; ibid., March, 1922, p. 40. Index numbers for February 
and March, 1922 were furnished by the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in advance of publication in the Labor Review. 
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22 articles were included in the index numbers; beginning in 
January, 1921, 43 articles iiave been used. These are the most 
important articles of food entering into the dietaries of average 
families, and in combining changes in their prices to obtain 
the change in the cost of all together, each has been given a 
weight proportionate to the importance of the item in an 
average dietary.' 

From this table it is seen that food prices were higher in the 
summer of 1920 than at any time since 1913. There was a 
steady decline during the following year to July, 1921, when 
food prices again increased slightly. They decreased, how- 
ever, in September, 1921 and by March, 1922, had reached a 
lower level than at any time since March, 1917, the last date 
on which food prices were collected before the United States 
entered the World War. While the decline in retail food 
prices had slackened greatly within the year ending in March, 
1922, having decreased 11% as contrasted with 22% during 
the twelve months preceding, the downward movement within 
the later period is evidently not due to seasonal conditions. 

Changes in Retail Cost of Food, by Cities 

Changes in the cost of food In the 39 cities from which retail 
food price quotations were secured for the period from 1913 to 
March, 1922 varied considerably. Reports indicate that on 
the latter date the average retail cost of food, as compared with 
the average cost in 1913, increased most in Richmond and 
least in Salt Lake City. It appears that, in general, the in- 
creases were least in cities of the Far West; the largest increases 
noted were in the South and East. 

In no one section of the country was there a marked tendency 
toward a reduction in food prices as compared with any other 
section. Reductions within the year from March, 1921 to 
March, 1922, in the 51 cities from which reports were received 
for these dates, varied from 16% decreases in Norfolk and 

'Up to and including December, 1920, the weights used were those developed 
through a study of the cost of food consumed by wage earners' families in all 
parts of the United States in 1901; since then, the weights used have been 
those obtained from a study of food consumed by families in 51 cities in 1918. 
Monthly Labor Review, November, 1918, pp. 93-95; ibid., March, 1921, pp. 24-27. 
But see also: National Industrial Conference Board. Research Report Sio. 9 
p. 7. 



Savannah, to 8% in Buffalo, Fall River, Rochester and Seattle. 
The average decrease for the country as a whole was 11%. 
These changes are shown in Table 2. 

TABLE 2: PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE, BETWEEN 1913 AND MARCH 
15, 1922, AND BETWEEN MARCH 15, 1921 AND MARCH 15, 1922, 
IN THE AVERAGE RETAIL COST OF FOOD, IN SPECIFIED CITIES 

(United States Bureau of Labor Statistics) 



City 


Percent- 
age of 
increase 
between 
1913 and 
Marcli, 
1922 


Percent- 
age of 
decrease 
between 
March, 
1921 and 
March, 

1922 


City 


Percent- 
age of 
increase 
between 
1913 and 
March, 
1922 


Percent- 
age of 
decrease 
between 
March, 
192 1 and 
March, 
1922 


Atlanta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md ..... 
Birmingham, Ala. . . 

Boston, Mass 

Bridgeport, Conn. . . 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Butte, Mont 

Charleston, S. C 

Chicago, 111 


39% 
43% 
42% 
40% 

44% 
a 

45% 

42% 
38% 
33% 

37% 
26% 
41% 
43% 

a 

33% 

35% 
35% 
32% 
30% 
30% 
38% 
34% 
39% 


11% 
11% 
15% 
11% 
13% 

8% 
10% 
12% 
10% 
12% 
12% 
13% 
11% 
13% 
11% 

8% 
12% 
12% 
11% 
14% 
11% 

9% 
11% 
12% 
12% 
11% 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mobile, Ala 

Newark, N. J 

New Haven, Conn . . 
New Orleans, La. . . 
New York, N. Y. . . . 

Norfolk, Va 

Omaha, Neb 

Peoria, 111 


38% 

a 

36% 
37% 
42% 
42% 

a 

38% 

a 

41% 

35% 

a 

26% 
43% 

51% 

a 

39% 

20% 
35% 

47% 

32% 
46% 


10% 
14% 
10% 
12% 
11% 
9% 
16% 
11% 
11% 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio .... 
Columbus, Ohio. . . . 

Dallas, Tex 

Denver, Col 

Detroit, Mich 

Fall River, Mass... . 

Houston, Tex 

Indianapolis, Ind. . . 
Jacksonville, Fla. . . 
Kansas City, Mo. . . 
Little Rock, Ark.... 
Los Angeles, Cal.... 

Louisville, Ky 

Manchester, N. H . . 
Memphis, Tenn. . . . 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Philadelphia, Pa. . . . 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Me 

Portland, Ore 

Providence, R. I 

Richmond, Va 

Rochester, N. Y. . . . 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. . 

Savannah, Ga 

Scranton, Pa 

Seattle, Wash 

Springfield, 111 

Washington, D. C. . 


9% 
13% 
11% 
11% 
12% 

9% 

8% 
11% 
11% 
15% 

9% 
16% 
10% 

8% 
11% 
11% 



a No report. 



Changes in Retail Cost of Food, by Separate 
Articles 

Within the nine-year period from March 15, 1913 to March 
15, 1922, the increase in the retail cost of 22 articles of food 
combined was 43%. The articles for which prices are avail- 
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able on both dates showed increases in cost within this period 
as follows: 

Potatoes 107% Rib roast 39% 

Lamb 96% Corn meal ,-. . .34% 

Ham 91% Chuck roast 24% 

Hens 77% Tea 24% 

Flour 61% Strictly fresh eggs 20% 

Pork chops 54% Granulated sugar 20% 

Bacon 49% Coffee 19% 

Cheese 49% Butter 11% 

Fresh milk 46% Lard 11% 

Sirloin steak 45% Plate beef 10% 

Round steak 45% Rice 8%" 

Although an 11% decrease in retail prices for 43 articles of 
food combined was reported within the year, March 15, 1921 
to March 15, 1922, the average price of 8 articles of food in- 
creased as follows: onions, 205%; cabbage, 29%; potatoes, 
24%; oranges, 23%; canned tomatoes, 15%; lamb, 9%; 
navy beans, 6%; ham, 2%. All other articles of food for 
which quotations were secured decreased in cost during this 
period. The most substantial and effective decreases noted 
were a 33% drop in the price of sugar, a decrease of 24% for 
strictly fresh eggs and' a 20% decline in the price of butter. 
The average price of plate beef, bread and flour each decreased 
17%; of chuck roast and fresh milk, 14% each. Meats and 
canned goods showed the smallest price decreases within the 
year, but it should be noted that the increases in cost of many 
of these articles were never so great as increases for other items, 
the prices of which decreased more. 



II 

SHELTER 

There was an average decline of 2.5% in the rents of wage 
earners' houses in the United States between November, 1921 
and March, 1922. Although this drop in rents was small and 
by no means general, the decreases reported were large enough 
in a sufficient number of places to affect the average for the 
country as a whole. The decrease is significant as the second 
slight lowering of rents since March, 1921, when the peak of 
the rise in rents was reached for the country as a whole. The 
total increase in rents between July, 1914 and March, 1922 
was 65%. Rents still averaged 4.5% above the July, 1920 level, 
although within the year from March, 1921 to March, 1922 
they decreased 3.5%. 

In reply to the Board's questionnaire regarding changes in 
rents of four or five rooms with bath, replies were received from 
476 agencies, including real estate boards, brokers, chambers of 
commerce, social organizations and others in close touch with 
the housing situation in 165 cities. These included nearly 
every city in the United States having a population of 50,000 
or over in 1920 and many smaller places. 

Decreases in rents between November, 1921 and March, 
1922 were reported in 49 of the 163 cities from which com- 
parative reports were received for these two dates. In 14 
cities there were increases, but these were unimportant compared 
with the decreases reported from cities of similar size. One 
hundred cities reported no change in rents within the four 
months previous to March, 1922. 

Reports regarding changes in rents are summarized in Table 3. 
The cities are grouped according to the estimated total increase 
in rents between July, 1914 and March, 1922. These groups, 
as well as the estimated changes in rents between November, 
1921 and March, 1922, mark the limits within which the 
average change falls. They do not represent the range for 
separate cities. It should be borne in mind that the figures 
given refer to changes in the rents of low- or moderate-price 
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houses and apartments such are are usually occupied by wage 
earners. 

Among the cities in the East, 41 reported no change in average 
rents between November, 1921 and March, 1922. Five reported 
increases of 10% or less, eight reported decreases in a similar 
ratio, and three others reported decreases averaging between 
11% and 20%. New York and Jersey City were among those 
reporting slight increases; in Baltimore and Buffalo there were 
decreases. 

San Antonio was the only city in the South reporting an 
increase in rents since November, 1921. Seven cities in this 
section reported decreases. In this group are included three 
with a decrease averaging between 11% and 20%. Fourteen 
cities reported no change in the four-month period. 

In the Middle West, 23 cities reported decreases. In Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Flint and Kansas City, Mo., there were average 
decreases of 10% or less. Five cities noted decreases varying 
from 11% to 20%. Thirty-six cities, including Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Kansas City, Kan., Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Minneapolis and St. Louis, reported no change in the four- 
month period. In Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, St. Joseph and 
Terre Haute rents had advanced within the period. 

In 1 1 cities in the Far West, including Denver, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Ore. and Spokane, average rents did not change 
within the four-month period preceding March, 1922. San 
Francisco was one of three cities to report increases. In Seattle, 
Salt Lake City and six other cities, rents showed decreases 
which fell within the limits of the two groups, 11% to 20%, 
and 10% or less. 

Large increases over rents current in 1914 were frequently 
found in March, 1922. In nine cities, the increase was still 
over 100%, although, except for Los Angeles, none of these 
had a population of 100,000 in 1920. Portland, Ore., Denver 
and four other cities quoted an average advance since 1914 
between 91% and 100%; increases which varied from 81% to 
90% were noted in fifteen cities, among them New York. 
Buffalo, Chicago, Jersey City and Pittsburgh fall in the group 
of nineteen cities where rents averaged 71% to 80% above 
1914 prices. Boston, Columbus and Newark are included in 



TABLE. 3: ESTIMATED AVERAGE CHANGES IN RENTS OF WAGE 
earners' houses in SPECIFIED CITIES, BETWEEN JULY, 1914 
AND MARCH, 1922, AND BETWEEN NOVEMBER, 1921 AND 
MARCH, 1922, BY PERCENTAGE GROUPS WITHIN WHICH 
RENT INCREASES FALl" 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 







Percentage 






Percentage 




Num- 


of decrease. 




Num- 


of decrease, 


Locality 


ber 
of 


November. 

I92I- 


Locality 


ber 
of 


November, 

I92I- 




reports 


March,i922 
a 




reports 


March,i922 
a 



Nine cities where rents increased more than 100% between 
July, 1914 and March, 1922 » 



Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Appleton, Wis . . . 
BattleCreek,Mich 
Bayonne, N. J . . . 
Binghamton, N.Y 



No 


change 


No 


report 


No 


change 


No 


change 


10% 


or less^ 



Los Angeles, Cal. 
Riverside, Cal. . . 
St. Joseph, Mo . . 
Terre Haute, Ind . 



No change 
11% -20%b 
11% -20%fi 
10% or less'' 



Six cities where rents increased 91%-100% between 
July, 1914 and March, 1922" 



Denver, Col. . . . 
Des Moines, la. 
Elizabeth, N. J . 



No change 
No change 
No change 



Johnstown, Pa. 
Lowell, Mass . . 
Portland, Ore . . 



No change 
10% or less 
No change 



Fifteen cities where rents increased 81%-90% between 
July, 1914 and March, 1922" 



Kansas City, Kan. 

Kenosha, Wis 

Louisville, Ky. . . . 
Milwaukee, Wis. . . 
New York, N. Y. . 
Oklahoma City, 

Okla. . 
Paterson, N. J 



No change 
10% or less 
No change 
10% or kss>> 
10% or lessb 

10% or less 
No change 



Richmond, Ind 
Rochester, N. Y 
San Antonio, Tex 
Somerville, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. .. 
Trenton, N. J . . . . 
Utica,N.Y 



21% - 30% 
No change 
11% -20%J> 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
10% or lessi 



a The percentages given indicate the group within which falls the average change as 
estimated on the basis of all replies received, not the range for individual cities. 
b Increase. 



the group where rent increases averaged just slightly above or 
below the average advance of 65% for the country as a whole. 

In the cities of Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis and San Francisco, each having a population of 
500,000 or over in 1920, and in many other important centers, 
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TABLE 3: ESTIMATED AVERAGE CHANGES IN RENTS OF WAGE 
earners' HOUSES IN SPECIFIED CITIES, BETWEEN JULY, 1914 
AND MARCH, 1922, AND BETWEEN NOVEMBER, 1921 AND 
MARCH, 1922, BY PERCENTAGE GROUPS WITHIN WHICH 

RENT INCREASES fall" — Continued 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 



Locality 



Num- 
ber 
of 
reports 



Percentage 
of decrease, 
November, 

1921- 
March,i922 



Locality 



Num- 
ber 
of 
reports 



Percentage 
of decrease, 
November, 

1921- 
March,i922 



Nineteen cities where rents increased 71%-80% between 
July, 1914 and March, 1922 " 



Albany, N. Y 


1 


11% -20%" 


Little Rock, Ark. 


2 


No change 


Buffalo, N. Y 


8 


10% or less 


Norfolk, Va 


1 


No change 


Chicago, 111 


7 


No change 


Phoenix, Ariz. . . . 


1 


10% or less 


Danville, 111 


1 


No change 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 


10 


No change 


Elyria, Ohio 


1 


No change 


Pueblo, Col 


3 


No change 


Grand Rapids, 






Racine, Wis 


1 


No report 


Mich... 


2 


21% -30%i 


San Diego, Cal . . 


5 


No change 


Jersey City, N.J. , 


6 


10% or less>> 


Springfield, 111... 


2 


No change 


Knoxville, Tenn . . 


2 


No change 


Syracuse, N. Y. . 


10 


No change 


Lafayette, Ind. . . . 


1 


No change 


Wichita, Kan, . . . 


2 


10% or less 



Twenty-three cities where rents increased 61%-70% between 
July, 1914 and March, 1922'^ 



Allen town. Pa . . , 


1 


No change 


Lawrence, Mass. . 


1 


No change 


Atlantic City,N. J 


3 


No change 


Lincoln, Neb 


3 


10% or less 


Beaumont, Tex . . 


1 


No change 


Newark, N. J 


4 


No change 


Berkeley, Cal ... . 


3 


10% or less 


New Bedford, 






Boston, Mass 


7 


No change 


Mass . . . 


1 


No change 


Columbus, Ohio . . 


. 3 


No change 


New Haven, Conn. 


5 


No change 


Covington, Ky. . 


1 


No change 


Omaha, Neb 


1 


No change 


Erie, Pa 


1 


No change 
No change 


Reading, Pa 

Sacramento, Cal. . 


2 


10% or less 
No change 


Evansville, Ind. . 


3 


1 


Hoboken,N. J... 


4 


No change 


Schenectady ,IN.Y. 


4 


No change 


Holyoke, Mass. . . 


4 


No change 


Sioux City, la. . . . 


4 


10% or less 


Houston, Tex 


2 


No change 


Tampa, Fla 


1 


No change 



a The percentages given mdicate the group within which falls the average change as 
estimated on the basis of all rephes received, not the range for individual cities. 
b Increase. 



the rent increases reported in March, 1922 averaged consider- 
ably less than for the country as a whole. 

The decreases in rents were accounted for neither by size of 
the city nor section of the country, but apparently were 
due largely to local conditions. Real estate operators and 
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TABLE 3: ESTIMATED AVERAGE CHANGES IN RENTS OF WAGE 
earners' HOUSES IN SPECIFIED CITIES, BETWEEN JULY, 1914 
AND MARCH, 1922, AND BETWEEN NOVEMBER, 1921 AND 
MARCH, 1922, BY PERCENTAGE GROUPS WITHIN WHICH RENT 

INCREASES fall" — Continued 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 







Percentage 






Percentage 




Num- 


of decrease, 




Num- 


of decrease, 


Locality 


ber 
of 


November, 

I92I- 


Locality 


ber 
of 


November, 

I92I- 




reports 


March,i922 
a 




reports 


Marcli,i922 
a 



Twenty-two cities where rents increased 51%-60% between 
July, 1914 and March, 1922'» 



Atlanta, Ga 


3 


No change 


Nashville, Tenn . . 


3 


No change 


Baltimore, Md 


8 


10% or less 


New Britain, 






Chattanooga, 






Conn. . 


. 3 


10% or less 


Tenn. . . 


3 


11% - 20% 


New Orleans, La. 


. 6 


No change 


Cleveland, Ohio . . . 


4 


10% or less 


Oakland, Cal.... 


3 


No change 


Clifton, N.J 


1 


11% -20% 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


9 


No change 


Concord, N. H. . . 


1 


No change 


Scranton, Pa ... . 


2 


No change 


DaUas, Tex 


2 


No change 


Springfield, Mass. 


3 


10% or lessi 


Fort Wayne, I nd.. 


3 


No change 


Troy, N. Y 


2 


No change 


Harrisburg, Pa. . . 


2 


No change 


Waterbury, Conn 


3 


No change 


Maiden, Mass. . . . 


3 


10% or less 


Worcester, Mass . 


S 


No change 


Memphis, Tenn . . . 


2 


No change 


Youngstown, Ohic 


). 1 


11% -20% 



Twenty-one cities where rents increased 41%-50% between 
July, 1914 and March, 1922" 



Augusta, Ga 

Cambridge, Mass 
Camden, N. J . . 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Clinton, la 

Council Bluffs, la 
Dayton, Ohio . . 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, la. . . 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Hoquiam, Wash 



1 
3 
3 

12 
1 
1 
5 
9 
2 
1 
2 



10% or less 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
10% or less 
No change 
No change 
10% or lers'' 



Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo 

Mobile, Ala 

Rockford, 111... 
St. Louis, Mo. . . 
St. Paul, Minn.. 
Toledo, Ohio... 

Waterloo, la 

Wilmington, Del 
Yonkers,N. Y.. 



10% or less 
10% or less 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
10% or less 
No change 
No change 



a The percentages given indicate the group within which falls the average change as 
estimated on the basis of all replies received, not the range for individual cities. 
b Increase. 



Others who returned questionnaires looked for a further 
decrease in rents during the next few months, in spite of the 
need for more buildings. With a renewal of leases, a marked 
decline was expected. 
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TABLE 3: ESTIMATED AVERAGE CHANGES IN RENTS OF WAGE 
earners' houses in SPECIFIED CITIES, BETWEEN JULY, 1914 
AND MARCH, 1922, AND BETWEEN NOVEMBER, 1921 AND 
MARCH, 1922, BY PERCENTAGE GROUPS WITHIN WHICH RENT 

INCREASES fall" — Continued 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 



Locality 



Num- 
ber 
of 
reports 



Percentage 
of decrease, 
November, 

1921- 
March,i922 



Locality 



Num- 
ber 
of 
reports 



Percentage 
of decrease, 
November, 

1921- 
March,r922 



Twenty-three cities where rents increased 31%-40% between 
July, 1914 and March, 1922" 



Akron, Ohio.. . . 

Altoona, Pa 

Brockton, Mass. 
Canton, Ohio . . . 
Champaign, III.. 
Charleston, S. C . 
Duluth, Minn. . 

Elkhart, Ind 

Fall River, Mass 
Fort Worth, Tex 
Indianapolisjind 
Kalamazoo, Mich 



No change 
No change 
No change 
10% or less 
No change 
No change 
10% or less 
10% or less 
10% or less 
11% -20% 
No change 
10% or less 



Manchester, N.H. 
Minneapolis.Minn. 

Peoria, 111. ., 

Saginaw, Mich 

Salt Lake City, 

Utah... 
San Francisco, Cal, 

Seattle, Wash 

Superior, Wis 

Washington, D. C . 
Waukesha, Wis . . . 
Wilkes-Barre,Pa. . 



No change 
No change 
10% or less 
No change 

11% -20% 
10% or less>> 
10% or less 
No change 
No change 
10% or less 
No change 



Eighteen cities where rents increased 21%-30% between 
July, 1914 and March, 1922" 



Alliance, Ohio 


1 


11% - 20% 


Hartford, Conn. . . 


2 


11% - 20% 


Bay City, Mich. . . 


1 


No change 


Lancaster, Pa 


2 


No change 


Birmingham, Ala. . 


3 


11% - 20% 


Lynn, Mass 


2 


No change 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


4 


10% or less 


Portland, Me 


2 


No change 


Columbia, S. C. . . 


2 


10% or less 


Providence, R. I . . 


2 


No change 


Davenport, la 


1 


10% or less 


Savannah, Ga .... 


2 


No change 


EastSt. Louis, 111. 


3 


No change 


Springfield, Ohio. . 


3 


10% or less 


El Paso, Tex 


4 


10% or less 


Tacoma, Wash 


3 


10% or less 


Geneva, N. Y 


1 


No change 


Warren, Ohio 


1 


11% - 20% 



Nine cities where rents increased 20% or less between 
July, 1914 and March, 1922" 



Bellingham,Wash . 
Billings, Mont. . . , 

Butte, Mont 

Everett, Wash 

Flint, Mich 



10% or less 
10% or less 
No change"^ 
No change 
10% or less 



Gary, Ind 

Great Falls, Mont. 
Miles City, Mont. 
NiagaraFalls, N.Y. 



11% - 20% 
No change'' 
ll%-20%« 
11% -20% 



a The percentages given indicate the group within which falls the average change as 
estimated on the basis of all replies received, not the range for individual cities. 
b Increase. 

c Rents in March, 1922, were 21 %-30% below those of July, I9i4. 
d Rents in March, 1922, were 11 %-20% below those of July, 1914- 
e Rents in March, 1922, were the same as in July, 1914* 
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Ill 

CLOTHING 



The average cost of clothing decreased 5% between Novem- 
ber, 1921 and March, 1922. Between July, 1920 and March, 
1922, the decline in the average cost of clothing was 42%. 
The decline from the peak of clothing prices, 177% increase, 
reached in March, 1920, was 44%. From July 1914 to 
March, 1922 there was a net increase in the cost of clothing 
of 54%. 

Information regarding retail prices of clothing was obtained 
from 189 dealers in 70 cities.^ Questionnaires sent out by the 
Board called for retail prices in March, 1922 of 29 selected 
varieties of yard goods and wearing apparel which had been 
selling for specified prices in July, 1914. From the data thus 
obtained, the average change in the cost of clothing was com- 
puted. 

'The number of stores furnishing schedules from the different cities was as 
follows: 



Albany, N. Y 1 

Atlanta, Ga 3 

Baltimore, Md 3 

Birmingham, Ala. . .., 1 

Boston, Mass. 10 

Bridgeport, Conn. ... 5 

Buffalo, N.Y 4 

Butte, Mont 2 

Camden, N.J 1 

Charleston, S. C 1 

Chicago, 111 5 

Cincinnati, Ohio 3 

Cleveland, Ohio 1 

Dayton, Ohio 3 

Denver, Col 2 

Des Moines, la 1 

Detroit, Mich 10 

Fall River, Mass 3 

Fort Worth, Tex 1 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 2 

Houston, Tex 1 

Indianapolis, Ind. ... 4 

Jacksonville, Fla 1 

Jersey City, N. J . . . . 1 



Kansas City, Kan. . . 2 

Kansas City, Mo 2 

Lincoln, Neb 2 

Little Rock, Ark 1 

Los Angeles, Cal 6 

Louisville, Ky 3 

Lowell, Mass 1 

Lynn, Mass 3 

Manchester, N. H . . . 1 

Memphis, Tenn 2 

Milwaukee, Wis 6 

Minneapolis, Minn. . 2 

Mobile, Ala 3 

Newark, N. J 4 

New Bedford, Mass. . 2 
New Haven, Conn. . . 2 

New Orleans, La 3 

NewYork, N. Y 7 

Norfolk, Va 1 

Oakland, Cal 1 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 1 

Omaha, Neb 3 

Philadelphia, Pa 4 



Pittsburgh, Pa 2 

Portland, Me 2 

Portland, Ore 2 

Providence, R. 1 4 

Reading, Pa 1 

Richmond, Va 3 

Rochester, N. Y 2 

St. Louis, Mo 4 

St. Paul, Minn 4 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 3 

San Antonio, Tex 1 

San Francisco, Cal. . . 4 

Scranton, Pa 4 

Seattle, Wash 4 

Spokane, Wash 3 

Springfield, 111 1 

Springfield, Mass. ... 2 

Syracuse, N. Y 1 

Toledo, Ohio 3 

Washington, D. C . . . 3 

Wilmington, Del 1 

Worcester, Mass 3 

Youngstown, Ohio ... 1 
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TABLE 4: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SELECTED YARD GOODS 
AND WEARING APPAREL IN MARCH, 1922, AND PERCENTAGES 
OF CHANGE IN PRICE BETWEEN JULY, 1914, JULY, 1920, 
MARCH, 1921, NOVEMBER, 1921 AND MARCH, 1922 
(National Industrial Conference Board) 



Article 



Wool Yard Goods 

Serge 

Poplin 

Broadcloth 

Cotton Yard Goods 

Percale 

Gingham 

Longcloth 

Fruit of the Loom . , 

Voile 

Hosiery 

Men's 

Women's 

Knit Underwear 

Men's union suits. . . 

Women's vests 

Muslin Underwear 

Women's combina- 
tions 

Suits 

Men's 

Women's 

Coats 

Men's 

Women's 

Shirts and Blouses 

Men's work shirts . . 

Men's work shirts.. 

Men's negligee shirts 

Women's blouses.. . . 

Overalls 

Shoes 

Men's 

Women's 

Gloves 

Men's dogskin 

Women's cape. . . ... 

Hats 

Men's felt 

Women's velvet 

Women's straw 

a No change. 
b Increase. 



July I, 
1914 
price 



March i, 
1922 
price 



$1.00 
1.50 
2.00 

.07i 
.10 

AS 
.IS 

AS 

.IS 

.50 
.10 



1.00 

15,00 
15.00 

10.00 
10.00 

.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

.75 

3.50 
3.00 

1.25 
1.00 

2.00 
1.50 
1.00 



$1.47 
1.97 
3.01 

.18 
.20 
.20 

.22 
.34 

.21 
.36 

.90 
.20 



1.22 

22.00 
20.84 

18.13 
15.41 

.89 
1.30 
1.33 
1.31 

1.37 

5.19 
5.18 

1.92 
1.80 

2.99 
2.33 
1.91 



Percentage 
of increase 

between 
July, 1914 
and March, 
1922 



Percentage of decrease 
between — 



47.0 
31.3 
50.5 

140.0 

100.0 

60.0 

46.7 
36.0 

40.0 
44.0 

80.0 
100.0 



22.0 

46.7 
38.9 

81.3 

54.1 

78.0 
30.0 
33.0 
31.0 
82.7 

48.3 
72.7 

53.6 
80.0 

49.5 
55.3 
91.0 



July, 

1920 and 

March 

1922 



49.0 
44.8 
41.6 

57.1 
53.4 
54.5 
54.2 
48.4 



41 

48 



40.8 
39.4 



48.5 

40.8 
39.9 

46.2 
39.8 

48.6 
47.8 
50.0 
41.5 
49.8 

43.0 
41.3 

40.2 
43.0 

43.4 
45.0 
33.0 



March, 

1921 and 

March, 

1922 



14.0 
12.4 
14.2 

10.0 
4.8 
9.1 

4,3 
12.8 

4.5 
10.0 

11.8 
9.1 



10.9 

7.8 
11.1 

5.0 
14.7 

7.3 
•9.7 
10.7 
10.9 
11.6 



19.0 
23.1 

20.1 
21.5 
24.5 



Novem- 
ber, 192 1 
and 
March, 
1922 



3.3 
2.0 
3.8 

a 

a 

a 

4.3 

2.9 

a 
2.7 

3.2 
a 



0.8 

4.8 

5,4 

5,4 
7.9 

11.0 
3.0 
2.9 
3,7 
0,7 



6. 
6. 

9 
9 

6 

5 
4.9') 
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A summary of average prices in March, 1922 together with 
changes in prices since July, 1914, July, 1920 and November, 
1921 is given in Table 4. No analysis of clothing prices ac- 
cording to geographical distribution or size of cities was made, 
since previous studies have shown that these factors have little, 
if any, direct bearing on their differences. Prices have been 
found to vary as much between two stores in the same city as 
between stores in different sections of the country, or in cities 
of different sizes. For this reason, the average change in clothing 
prices for the country as a whole is probably quite fairly repre- 
sentative of conditions in any given city. 

In the four-month period "between November,, 1921 and 
March, 1922, the general decline already noted in clothing prices 
continued. Indeed, the downward trend, which slackened in 
the period between July, 1921 and the following November, 
was slightly accelerated. The upward movement of cotton 
yard goods prices which occurred between July, 1921 and 
November, 1921 ceased, and between November, 1921 and 
March, 1922 percale, .gingham and longcloth registered no 
change in price; Fruit of the Loom and voile prices decreased. 
The rise in the price of women's straw hats since November, 
1921 was not significant, because it was largely seasonal. 

Yard Goods 

Wools: The decline in the average prices of wool yard goods 
continued from November, 1921 to March, 1922, varying from 
2% in the case of poplin to 3.8% for broadcloth. In March, 
1922, the average price of serge was 47%, of poplin, 31.3% and 
of broadcloth, 50.5% above their corresponding 1914 prices. 
Serge which was selling for $\ a yard in July, 1914 was most 
frequently quoted at $1.25 and ?1.50 in March, 1922. While 
the range of quotations had not changed since the previous 
report was made, in the later four-month period there was a 
greater concentration on the lower prices, with the result that 
the average price dropped from $1.52 in November, 1921 to 
$1.47 in March, 1922. The same is true of poplin, for which 
prices in March, 1922 varied from $1.50 to $3, with popular 
quotations at $1.50, $1.75 and $2. The price of broadcloth 
ranged from $2 to $4.50 a yard, with the most frequent quota- 
tions at $3. 
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Cottons: Between November, 1921 and March, 1922, the 
average prices of percale, gingham and longcloth did not 
change; they were in March, as they had been in November, 
140%, 100% and 60%, respectively, above the pre-war level. 
Fruit of the Loom prices decreased 4.3% and voile prices de- 
creased 2.9% in the four-month period. In March, 1922, the 
former was 46.7% above the July, 1914 price, and the latter 
was 36% higher. For percale, by far the largest number of 
quotations were at 19 cents in March, 1922, but a wide scattering 
of lower prices brought the average price down to 18 cents. 
Ginghams, selling for 10 cents a yard in 1914, in March, 1922, 
varied in price from 10 cents to 39 cents. While the average 
price was 20 cents, 15 cents, 19 cents and 25 cents were most 
generally quoted. Longcloth at 12>^ cents a yard in 1914 was 
quoted from that price up to 35 cents in March, 1922. The 
average price was 20 cents, with 15 cents, 19 cents and 25 cents 
the most popular prices. Fruit of the Loom showed a large 
number of quotations at 25 cents, but there were enough stores 
reporting 19 cents and 22 cents, to bring the average price down 
to 22 cents. Voile prices showed a wider general variation than 
prices of any other cotton goods. Voile selling for 25 cents in 
1914, in March, 1922 was quoted as low as 25 cents and as high 
as 85 cents. While in November, 1921 prices most frequently 
quoted were 35 cents and 39 cents, in March it is noticeable 
that 25 cents was the most often quoted price with 29 cents, 35 
cents and 39 cents also frequently mentioned. 

Hosiery and Underwear 

Hosiery: In March, 1922, the average price of men's hose 
which sold in July, 1914 for 10 cents was 40% above the pre- 
war level, the same as it had been in November, 1921. Between 
November, 1921 and March, 1922, the average price of women's 
hose which sold for 25 cents in 1914 decreased 2.7%, leaving 
it 44% higher than before the war. Quotations for men's 
hose at 25 cents far outnumbered any other price in March, 
1922, with the average computed at 21 cents; the average cost 
of women's hosiery varied from 25 cents, the pre-war price, to 
75 cents, with an average price of 36 cents. 

Knit underwear: The average price of men's union suits, 
costing 50 cents in July, 1914, dropped from 93 cents in Novem- 
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ber, 1921 to 90 cents in March, 1922. The price of women's 
vests, selling for 10 cents before the war, had become 20 cents 
in November, 1?21, which price remained unchanged in March, 
1922. On the latter date, the prices were 80% and 100%, re- 
spectively, above the July, 1914 prices. This grade of men's 
union suit was most generally quoted at 75 cents or $1 in 
March, 1922, while prices of women's vests varied from 10 cents 
to 50 cents. The most popular prices of the latter were 15 
cents, 19 cents and 25 cents, with 20 cents as the average. 

Muslin underwear: The four-month period ending March, 
1922 showed only a slight decrease in the average price of 
women's muslin combinations. Garments which had been sold 
before the war for $\ averaged $1.22 in the spring of 1922. 
Quotations ranged from $\ to $2.25 with popular prices at 
|1, $1.25 and $1.50. 

Outer Wear and Furnishings 

Suits and coats: Between November, 1921 and March, 1922, 
men's and women's suits, each of the grade which had sold for 
$15 in 1914, decreased in price 4.8% and 5.4%, respectively. 
In March, 1922, men's suits at $22 were 46.7% above the pre- 
war level of prices, and women's suits at $20.84 were 38.9% 
higher. Men's suits of the specified grade varied in price from 
$15 to $35, with almost half of the quotations at $20 and $25. 
The price of women's suits varied from $15 to $37.50; the most 
frequent quotations were $15 and $25. A larger number of 
quotations under $25 was returned for women's suits than for 
men's suits. 

The average cost of men's coats decreased 5.4% between 
November, 1921 and March, 1922, when they were 81.3% 
above pre-war prices; women's coats, after a decrease of 7.9% 
from November, 1921 prices, in March, 1922, were 54.1% above 
those in r914. A man's coat priced at $10 in 1914 cost $18.13 
in the spring of 1922; women's coats of a comparable grade 
averaged $15.41. For men's coats, $15 was the outstanding 
price reported in March, 1922; a large distribution of prices, 
however, ranging from $16.50 to $35 raised the average con- 
siderably. While the cost of women's coats varied as much 
as the cost of men's, there was a wider distribution among the 
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lower prices quoted, JIO, $12.50 and $15 being frequently men- 
tioned. It should be noted also that while the average price of 
men's coats registered a considerably higher total increase 
above the 1914 level than did that of women's," the decline was 
less from the peak price reached in March, 1920 to March, 1922. 

Men's work shirts and overalls: In the four months previous 
to November, 1921, the average price of the cheaper grade of 
men's work shirts had increased 16.3%; this rise was somewhat 
offset by a decrease of 1 1% between November, 1921 and March, 
1922. Shirts which sold for 50 cents in 1914 brought 89 cents 
in March, 1922. While the largest number of quotations were 
still at $1, a wide distribution of prices below $\ reduced the 
average. The better grade of work shirt, selling for $\ in 1914, 
brought $1.30 in March, 1922; this is a decrease of 3% since 
November, 1921. Prices for this garment in March, 1922 
varied from $1 to $2, with $1 as the one most commonly re- 
ported. The rapid decline in the price of overalls, which com- 
menced in July, 1920, practically ceased between November, 
1921 and March, 1922, when there was a decrease of less than 
1%. The average price in March, 1922 was $1.37, a net increase 
of 82.7% over the pre-war price of 75 cents. 

Men's negligee shirts and women's blouses: From November, 
1921 to March, 1922, the average price of men's negligee shirts, 
of the grade that sold for $1 in 1914, had decreased 2.9%; 
women's blouses, selling for the same pre-war price, cost 3.7% 
less in March than in November. This means that on the 
former date they were 33% and 31%, respectively, above the 
1914 level of prices. Men's negligee shirts were quoted at $1 
to $2.50 with $1, $1.25 and $1.50 as popular selling prices; 
women's blouses of the same pre-war value were bringing from 
$1 to $2.98. In the case of the latter, the pre-war price was 
the predominant one; $1.50 was also mentioned frequently. 

Shoes: Although the cost of women's shoes rose higher from 
the pre-war price of $3 than did the price of men's shoes selling 
for $3.50 in 1914, the rate of decline since the peak was fairly 
uniform, with the result that little difference in the selling price 
of men's and women's shoes remained in March, 1922. At that 
time, men's shoes were $5.19, and women's, $5.18; the former 
being 48.3%, and the latter 72.7% above the 1914 prices. The 
average cost of men's shoes varied from $3.50 to $8.50, and that 
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of women's shoes more widely from $3 to $10.50, with $5, how- 
ever, the most frequent quotation in both cases. 

Gloves: Men's dogskin gloves, retailing at $1.25 before the 
war, in March, 1922, brought $1.92, which represents a net in- 
crease of 53.6% over 1914 prices. Women's cape gloves of a 
pre-war $1 grade increased in cost 80% and in the spring of 1922 
were priced at $1.80. While the rise in price of women's gloves 
was greater than that of men's during the war period, the 
decHnes from the peak had been very similar. In March, 1922, 
quotations for men's gloves varied from $1.25 to $3, and for 
women's from $1 to $3. In both cases, while $2 was most fre- 
quently quoted, there was a wide distribution of prices. 

Hats: The average price of men's felt hats of the grade which 
had sold for $2 in 1914 had increased 49.5% between July, 1914 
and March, 1922, and were bringing an average of $2.99 on the 
later date. This represents a decline of 6.9% from the price 
reported in November, 1921. While prices quoted varied from 
$2 to $5, $3 was distinctly the predominating figure in the 
general average. The average price of women's velvet hats 
which sold for $1.50 in 1914 had increased 64.7% up to Novem- 
ber, 1921. March, 1922 prices of velvet hats are of little signifi- 
cance for comparative purposes, since velvet hats were then out 
of season. Women's straw hats selling for $1 in 1914 increased 
91% in price up to March, 1922, with a wide variety of prices 
quoted at that time. Between March, 1921 and March, 1922, 
the average price of women's straw hats decreased 24.5%. 

Clothing Budgets 

Prices of miscellaneous yard goods and wearing apparel 
and changes in price are of no particular significance as 
regards changes in the total cost of clothing of the in- 
dividual or of the family until some relation has been established 
between these articles and their importance in the total neces- 
sary expenditure for clothing. In Table 5, clothing budgets 
are presented, listing such articles as might be purchased in one 
year by a wage earner and his wife. No attempt is made to 
present ideal or even complete budgets, but rather to provide 
some representative means whereby the changes in the cost of 
the separate clothing items may be weighted to obtain the 
change in the cost of clothing as a whole. Since it has been found 
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TABLE 5: TRIAL BUDGETS OF CLOTHING FOR A MAN AND HIS 
WIFE, FOR ONE YEAR, BASED ON COMPARATIVE PRICES IN 
JULY, 1914, JULY, 1920, NOVEMBER, 1921 AND MARCH, 1922 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 

Man's Budget 



Article 



Cost in 
July, 1914 



Cost in 
July, 1920 



Cost in 

November, 

Z921 



Cost in 
March, 

1923 



Suit 

Overcoat 

Heavy trousers 

Two shirts 

Three work shirts 

Three pairs overalls . . . 

Shoes and repairs 

Eight pairs hose 

Five sets underwear. . . 

Two nightshirts 

Collars and ties 

Hats, caps and gloves. 
Sundries 



$15.00 
10.00 
3.50 
2.00 
1.75" 
2.25 
9.00 
1.20 



.506 

.50 

.50 

.00 

,50 



$37.17 

33.67 

10.23 

5.32 

5.70 

8.19 

22.94 

2.88 

9.28 

3.77 

3.60 

13.09 

6.75 



$23.10 

19.16 

6.05 

2.74 

3.25 

4.13 

13.77 



.71 
.94 
.95 
,00 
,15 
,50 



$22.00 
18.13 
5.74 
2.66 
2.94 
4.11 
12.85 
1.68 
5.77 
1.91 
3.00 
7.54 
5.25 



All articles $58.70 $162.59 



$98.45 



$93.58 



Increase, all articles, March, 1922, over July, 1914 

Decrease, all articles, March, 1922, from July, 1920 

Decrease, all articles, March, 1922, from November, 1921 . 



.59.4% 
.42.4% 
. 4.9% 



Woman's Budget 



Coat or suit 

Wool dress 

Wool skirt 

Two cotton skirts 

Four waists 

Two house dresses 

Three aprons 

Shoes, overshoes and repairs. , 

Hosiery 

Corsets 

Six union suits 

Muslin underwear 

Three petticoats 

Three nightgowns 

Hats 

Gloves 

Sundries 



All articles $58.15 



$15.00 
5.00 
2,00 
2.00 
4.00 
2,00 
.90 
6.65 
1.50 
2.00 
3.25^= 
3.20 
1.75 
2.40 
2.00 
1.50 
3.00 



$34.66 
12.18 
4.87 
5.30 
8.96 
6.14 
3.15 
19,05 
4.19 
4.74 
9.36 
7.58 
4.75 
5.69 
6.14 
4.73 
7.50 



$148.99 



$22.02 



85 

14 

96 

44 

93 

60 

83 

24 

46 

89 

94 

26 

2.96 

3.63 

2.98 

6.00 



$90.13 



$20.84 
7.33 
2.93 
2.83 
5.24 
2.83 
1.58 
10.98 



.16 

.44 
.75 
.90 
.23 
.93 
.60 
2.70 
5.75 



$86.02 



Increase, all articles, March, 1922, over July, 1914 

Decrease, all articles, March, 1922, from July, 1920 

Decrease, all articles, March, 1922, from November, 1921 . 



.47.9% 
.42.3% 
. 4.6% 



a One at 75 cents, two at 50 cents. 

b Three at 50 cents, two at J i. • 

c Three at 75 cents, three at 33M cents. 
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by previous investigation that the average cost of children's 
clothing tends to change in about the same proportion as does 
that for adults, no special collection and comparison of prices 
of children's garments was made. A comparison of the com- 
bined adult's budgets at any two dates fairly represents the 
change in the cost of clothing of their families within the period. 

Table 5 presents figures showing the comparative cost of 
clothing in July, 1914, July, 1920, November, 1921 and March, 
1922. A different combination of items in the budget might 
vary the percentages of change in the total cost in a given 
period of time, but no reasonable selection of articles and 
amounts would bring about an appreciable difference. Even 
the substitution in the budget of a number of articles made at 
home from yard goods, while it would reduce the actual cost, 
would not greatly affect the percentages of change, since retail 
prices of yard goods had changed in about the same propor- 
tion as had those of ready-to-wear apparel. 

A comparison of the budget totals on the basis described 
above indicates that between November, 1921 and March, 1922, 
the cost of clothing for an average family declined about 5%. 
The decline from July, 1920 amounted to 42%. Between 
July, 1914 and March, 1922, the net increase in the cost of 
clothing was 54%. 
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IV 

FUEL AND LIGHT 

The average cost of fuel and light combined fell 3% between 
November, 1921 and March, 1922. This decrease was caused 
by a decline in the price of coal; the average cost of gas did 
not change within the period. Between July, 1920 and March, 
1922, there was, however, a rise of 5% in the combined cost 
of fuel and light. The total advance in the average cost of 
fuel and light from July, 1914 to March, 1922 was 74%. 

Replies to the Board's questionnaire calling for retail prices 
of anthracite and bituminous coal in July, 1914, November, 
1921 and March, 1922 were received from 179 dealers. These 
reflected very fairly the general movement of coal prices in 
62 cities and were representative of all sections of the country. 
Reports on changes in the cost of gas to domestic consumers 
were received from most of the cities from which information 
was received regarding rents. 

Fuel ^ 

Percentages of change in the retail price of coal in ton lots 
for domestic use, as computed from prices given on the sched- 
ules returned by reputable dealers, are shown in Table 6, for 
each city separately and for all combined. Between Novem- 
ber, 1921 and March, 1922, decreases in the cost of bituminous 
coal were for the most part considerably greater than decreases 
in the cost of anthracite. In the four months, only two cities, 
Kansas City, Kan. and Salt Lake City, reported increases in 
the price of coal. In both cases the increases were not impor- 
tant, inasmuch as anthracite is not frequently used for domestic 
fuel in these cities and the rise in cost of bituminous coal in 
Salt Lake City was so slight as to be negligible. 

In the cities where anthracite is extensively used for domestic 
fuel, the largest decrease in cost was noted in Bridgeport where 
there was a decline of approximately 10%. The total increase 
since 1914 was, however, still greater here than in any other 

'Fuel does not include natural or artificial gas. 
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TABLE 6: PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE BETWEEN JULY, 1914 AND 
MARCH, 1922, AND BETWEEN NOVEMBER, 1921 AND MARCH, 
1922, IN THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE OF COAL IN TON LOTS 
FOR DOMESTIC USE, IN SPECIFIED CITIES 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 



Locality 



United States 

Eastern district 

Albany, N. Y 

Baltimore, Md 

Boston, Mass 

Bridgeport, Conn . . 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Cambridge, Mass . . 

Fall River, Mass. . 

Lawrence, Mass. .. 

Lowell, Mass 

Lynn, Mass 

Manchester, N. H . 

Newark, N. J 

New Britain, Conn 

New Haven, Conn . 

New York, N. Y. . 

Paterson, N. J. . . . 

Philadelphia, Pa. . 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Me 

Providence, R. L . . 

Reading, Pa 

Rochester, N. Y. . . 

Schenectady, N. Y 

Springfield, Mass. . 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Trenton, N. J 

Washington, D. C. 

Wilmington, Del . . 
Southern district 

Atlanta, Ga 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Charleston, S. C . . . 

Dallas, Tex 

Jacksonville, Fla. . 

Little Rock, Ark . . 

Memphis, Tenn ... 

New Orleans, La. . 



Anthracite 



Stove 



Percent- 
age of 
increase 
between 

July, 

1914 and 

March, 

1922 



Percent- 
age of 
decrease 
between 
Novem- 
ber, 192 1 
and 
March, 
1922 



95.5 
101.6 

86.8 
102.7 
101.7 
110.8 

93.6 
110. S 

96.8 

106.3 

109.5 

a 

94.0 
104.0 

96.1 
107.4 

93.1 
107.2 
106.6 

a 
115.8 
110.2 
103.0 

97.8 
110.8 



95, 
87, 
99, 
97, 
98, 



80.1 
83.8 

a 
112.1 

a 

84.2 
70.5 
80.0 
67.5 



LI 
1.6 
0.6 
b 

3.2 
10.3 
1.0 
3.2 
b 
b 
b 
b 

3.0 
1.1 
3.2 
b 

1.3 
0.8 
1.7 
b 
b 
b 

2.3 
0.7 
0.7 
b 

0.8 
b 

2.4 
4.3 
1.8 
b 

a 

b 

a 

b 
6.3 

b 
4.3 



Chestnut 



Percent- 
age of 
increase 
between 

July, 

1914 and 

March, 

1922 



92.5 
97.5 
86.8 
96.3 
95.1 

105.3 
86.8 

114.3 
91.5 

100.0 

109.5 

a 
92. S 
98.4 
96.1 

107.4 
86.3 

103.1 

103.2 
a 

113.4 

110.2 
97.1 
91.2 

103.0 
92.0 
80.6 
95.6 
98.0 
92.6 
78.1 
89.2 
a 

107.3 
a 
84.2 
63.2 
80.0 
65.9 



Percent- 
age of 
decrease 
between 
Novem- 
ber, I92I 
and 
March, 
1922 



1.4 
0.7 

b 
3.2 
9.3 
1.9 
3.2 

b 

b 

b 

b 

3.0 
1.1 
3.2 

b 

1.3 
0.8 
1.7 

b 

b 

b 

1.8 
0.7 
1.4 

b 
0.8 

b 

1.4 
3.3 
2.2 

■b 

a 

b 

a 

b 
6.2 

b 
4.2 



Bituminous 
coal 



Percent- 
age of 
increase 
between 

July, 

1914 and 

March, 

1922 



74.7 

79.1 

a 

74.4 

75.5 

a 

116.7 
94.1 
80.0 

110.0 



a 

65.6 

a 



92.8 

87.5 

73.7 

44.4 

88.9 

66.3 

122.2 

125.8 

60.0 

88.9 

a 

a 

70.4 

100.0 

79.8 
60.0 
86.2 
66.7 

117.9 
73.3 

160.0 
70.4 
48.5 



Percent- 
age of 
decrease 
between 
Novem- 
ber, 1921 
and 
March, 
1922 



6.0 
5.9 
a 
b 
12.4 
a 

7.1 

15.4 

10.0 

2.3 

12.7 

9.1 

7.5 



a 
3.6 

b 
5.7 

b 

b 
7.0 

b 

3.4 

11.1 

1.9 

a 

b 
8. 
7. 
P. 
15. 
24. 
6. 

b 



5.7 

6.2 

13.8 



a No report. 
h No change. 
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TABLE 6: PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE BETWEEN JULY, 1914 AND 
MARCH, 1922, AND BETWEEN NOVEMBER, 1921 AND MARCH, 
1922, IN THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE OF COAL IN TON LOTS 

FOR DOMESTIC USE, IN SPECIFIED CITIES — Continued 
(National Industrial Conference Board) 





Anthracite 


Bitur 
cc 


ninous 




Stove 


Chestnut 


al 




Percent- 


Percent- 
age of 
decrease 


Percent- 


Percent- 
age of 
decrease 


Percent- 


Percent- 


Locality 


age of 


age of 


age of 


age of 

tip^Vfin vp 




increase 
between 

July, 

1914 and 

March, 

1922 


between 
Novem- 
ber, 1 92 1 
and 
March, 
1922 


increase 

between 

July, 

1914 and 

March, 

1922 


between 
Novem- 
ber, 1921 
and 
March, 
1922 


increase 
between 

July. 

1914 anc 

March, 

1922 


between 
Novem- 
ber, 1921 

and 
March, 

1922 


Middle western district 


96.4 


o.s 


92.9 


1.0 


78.0 


7.S 


Chicago, 111 


98.1 


0.5 


92.0 


0.2 


68.1 


3.2 


Cincinnati, Ohio. . . 


93. S 


2.4 


87.5 


2.4 


87.5 


10.4 


Cleveland, Ohio. . . . 


92.7 


b 


89.1 


b 


78.3 


6.0 


Columbus, Ohio 


113.3 


b 


101.6 


b 


87.4 


4.7 


Dayton, Ohio 


a 


a 


87.9 


6.1 


55.6 


17.6 


Detroit, Mich 


87.1 


0.9 


83.2 


0.5 


75.9 


5.5 


Duluth, Minn 


93.7 


1.3 


87.7 


1.3 


61.9 


10.5 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


87.5 


b 


82.1 


b 


74.2 


7.5 


Indianapolis, Ind. . . 


103.3 


b 


99.2 


0.4 


44.9 


20.4 


Kansas City, Kan. . 


74.4 


3.0' 


95.1 


5.0 


84.6 


5.0 


Kansas City, Mo. . . 


a 


a 


95.6 


b 


88.4 


11.7 


Louisville, Ky 


94.2 


0.7 


94.2 


0.7 


71.7 


13.7 
2.4 


Milwaukee, Wis 


104.2 


1.3 


98.0 


1.5 


85.5 


Minneapolis, Minn . 


97.2 


1.1 


91.9 


1.1 


106.1 


b 


Omaha, Neb 


104.7 


b 


100.0 


b 


a 


6.5 


St. Louis, Mo 


98.1 


b 


97.1 


b 


121.9 


3.0 


St. Paul, Minn 


94.0 


1.1 


88.8 


1.1 


87.0 


4.9 


Toledo, Ohio 


a 


2.6 


a 


2.6 


a 


6.1 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


a 


b 


a 


U 


a 


14.3 


Far western district. . . ■ 


67.1 _ 


O.S': 


71.8 


2.0' 


63.7 


1.6 


Butte, Mont 


a 


a 


a 


a 


58.3 


1.4 


Denver, Col 


77.8 


b 


100.0 


b 


73.1 


9.6 


Los Angeles, Cal. . . 


60.0 


b 


55.6 


b 


58.3 


1.3 


Portland, Ore 


a 


a 


a 


a 


64.1 


b 


SaltLakeCity,Utah. 


69.8 


0.9' 


81.8 


6.2' 


62.2 


9' 


San Francisco, Cal. . 


U 


a 


50.0 


b 


58 3 


b 


Seattle, Wash 


a 


a 


a 


u 


84.9 


b 


a No report. 














6 No change. 














c Increase. 
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city in the East, except Portland and in a number of cities 
in this section, there were increases of 100% or more in the 
price of anthracite since July, 1914. The Far West reported 
an increase in the cost of anthracite, but this was not important 
because of the infrequent use of anthracite for domestic pur- 
poses in that section of the country. The decline in the price 
of anthracite in the country as a whole averaged only slightly 
more than 1% between November, 1921 and March, 1922. 

The decrease in the cost of bituminous coal between Novem- 
ber, 1921 and March, 1922 was more marked. This varied 
from section to section, but, when weighted for the country 
as a whole, averaged 6%. Birmingham and Indianapolis 
both reported decreases of more than 20%. This brought 
the net increase since July, 1914 in the cost of bituminous coal 
in Indianapolis to approximately 45%, the smallest increase 
above pre-war prices reported with the exception of Pitts- 
burgh, where the increase above the pre-war level was 44.4%. 
These two increases for the period July, 1914 to March, 1922 
are considerably less than the advances in the cost of bitumi- 
nous coal noted in other cities, due possibly to the fact that 
Indianapolis and Pittsburgh are important centers of the 
bituminous coal industry. 

The decreases in the cost of anthracite and bituminous coal, 
when weighted according to the importance of each for domes- 
tic use in each section of the country, averaged 4% for the 
period November, 1921 to March, 1922. Between July, 1914 and 
March, 1922, the average cost of coal to domestic consumers 
in the United States increased 84%; between July, 1920 and 
March, 1922, there was a decrease of 4% in the average cost 
of coal. 

Light 

Reports on changes in the cost of gas to domestic consumers 
were received from 117 cities. One hundred cities reported 
that, within the four months from November, 1921 to March, 
1922, there had been no change in domestic gas rates; 9 cities 
reported decreases and 8 reported increases. The cities report- 
ing increases averaged about the same size as those where 
decreases in the cost of gas were noted, and the changes were 
very similar. These circumstances, taken in connection with 
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the fact that in one hundred cities gas rates remained un- 
changed, lead to the conclusion that the average cost of gas to 
domestic consumers did not change between November, 1921 and 
March, 1922. Wage earners do not use electricity so exten- 
sively as gas and it is fair to assume that changes in cost 
of the latter adequately represent changes in the cost of 
light for domestic use. To November, 1921, the change since 
July, 1914 was 55%, which may also be regarded as the average 
increase in March, 1922. Between July, 1920 and March, 
1922, the average increase in the cost of light to domestic 
consumers was 35%. 

About one-third of the average family's expenditures for 
fuel and light goes for light, and about two-thirds for fuel. 
Combining the average changes in the cost of coal and gas 
in these proportions, the total increase in the cost of this item 
between July, 1914 and March, 1922 is found to have been 74%. 
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SUNDRIES 

The average cost of sundries decreased 2% between Novem- 
ber, 1921 and March, 1922. Between July, 1920 and March, 
1922, the decrease approximated 6%, which leaves a net increase 
of 74% in the cost of sundries for wage earners' families between 
July, 1914 and March, 1922. 

These estimated changes are based on average percentages 
of increase in the cost of medical care, reading material, 
amusements, insurance, household furnishings and supplies, 
candy, soft drinks and tobacco, as well as carfares, church and 
charitable contributions and organization dues. Although expen-* 
ditures for the different articles in the sundries group necessarily 
vary considerably from family to family and may be distributed 
in a large variety of ways, the items above and the weights 
assigned each in estimating the total change in cost fairly repre- 
sent the miscellaneous items in the workingman's budget. 

Reports on changes in caj-fare within the four months from 
November, 1921 to March, 1922 were received from 158 cities. 
Of these, 140 or 89% reported no change within this period, 
while 6 reported increases in fares and 12 reported decreases. 
There was a general reduction on interurban carfares throughout 
Connecticut. The increases and decreases in carfares reported 
in March, 1922 were of such a nature as to leave the net aver- 
age increase for the country as a whole at about the same level 
as was reported in November, 1921. 

The average price of admission to motion picture theatres 
had not changed between November, 1921 and March, 1922. 
The tax on tickets of admission costing ten cents or less was 
abolished on January 1, 1922, but it is difficult to estimate the 
effect of this law on changes in price, since in many cases the 
tax formerly was absorbed by the theatre and no change was 
made in the price paid for the tickets. 

Household furnishings and supplies, the average cost of 
which in November, 1921 was nearly 100%*above 1914 prices, 
were reported to have decreased slightly in price in March, 1922. 
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Prices of cottons and linens, cooking utensils, furniture, rugs, 
oilcloth and numerous other household items were considered 
in estimating the percentage of increase in March, 1922. 

The cost of tobacco and tobacco goods had changed very- 
little within the four-month period, although a few cheaper 
brands had been introduced, and slight reductions in price had 
been made on some of the more popular goods. No marked 
decrease was noted in the cost of candy, but it was claimed 
that the per pound value of bulk goods had been raised and 
that candy sold by the piece had been increased in size, thus 
giving more for the money spent than formerly. 

There had been little if any change in organization dues, 
doctors' fees, drugs and medicines cost within the four months 
preceding March, 1922, although there seemed to be a tendency 
toward higher prices for drugs. The average cost of reading 
material, church and charitable contributions, and the value of 
life insurance remained unchanged within this period. 

Although expenditures for the different items in the sundries 
group may be combined in a large variety of ways to meet 
individual demands, the method of weighting used here has 
been found to be very fairly representative of average condi- 
tions. A decrease of 2% adequat'ely shows the change in the 
total cost of sundries between November, 1921 "and March, 
1922. The increase in cost since July, 1914 is placed at 74%. 
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VI 

THE COMPLETE BUDGET 

Summarizing the evidence presented in the foregoing chap- 
ters, it appears that the change in the total cost of living of 
average American wage earners' families between July, 1914 
and March, 1922 was 54.7%. This is based on percentages 
of increase in the cost of the major items in the family budget, 
as follows : 

Food 39% 

-Shelter 65% 

Clothing 514% 

Fuel and light 74% 

Sundries 74% 

To obtain the change in the total cost of living, these increases 
in cost of the major items were combined in accordance with 
the importance of each in the family budgets of American wage 
earners before the war. Investigations of family expenditures 
made by government and other authoritative agencies have 
shown that, in 1914 and before, average wage earners' families 
distributed their total annual expenditures as follows: For 



TABLE 7: PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE BETWEEN JULY, 1914 AND 
MARCH, 1922, IN THE COST OF LIVING IN AVERAGE AMERICAN 
COMMUNITIES, BY SEPARATE BUDGET ITEMS, WITH THEIR 
RESPECTIVE WEIGHTS 



(National Industrial Conference Board) 



Budget items 


Relative 
importance in 
family budget 


Increase in cost 

between July, 1914 

and 

March, 1922 


Increase as 

weighted in total 

budget 


All items 
Food . . .... 


100.0% 

43.1% 
17.7% 
13.2% 
5.6% 
(3.7%) 
(1.9%) 
20.4% 


39% 

65% 
54% 
74% 
(84%) 
(55%) 
74% 


54.7% 
16.8% 


Shelter. . . 


11.5% 


Clothing 


7.1% 


Fuel and I'ght 


4.2% 


(Fuel) 


(3.2%) 


(Light) 


(1.0%) 




15.1% 
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food, 43.1%; for shelter, 17.7%; for clothing, 13.2%; for fuel and 
light, 5.6%; for sundries, 20.4%. Weighting the increases in cost 
of the separate budget items, as noted above, according to the 
importance of each to the average family, the average increase 
in the cost of living between July, 1914 and March, 1922 for 
American wage earners' families is found to have been 54.7%. 
The method of calculation is shown in Table 7. 

From July, 1920, when the peak of the rise in the cost of 
living since July, 1914 was reached, to March, 1922, the average 
decrease in the cost of living amounted to 24.4%. Percentages 
of change in the cost of the major items of the budget within 
this period are itemized, as follows: 

Food 36. 5% decrease 

Shelter 4. 5% increase 

Clothing, 42% decrease 

Fuel and light 5% increase 

Sundries 6% decrease 

In the four months between November, 1921 and March, 

1922, the total cost of living decreased 5.1%, with the following 

decreases for the separate major items: 

Food 9% 

Shelter 2.5% 

Clothing 4% 

Fuel and light 3% 

Sundries 2% 

In Table 8 are presented the percentages of change in the 
total cost of living, and in the cost of each major item com- 
prising the family budget, on the different dates for which the 
Board has collected data on a comprehensive basis. Estimates 
of changes in the cost of living up to and including July, 1917 
have been made on more limited data than the later figures, 
inasmuch as the only complete figures for any major item in the 
budget available until June, 1918 were the retail food price 
index numbers of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and the results of the Board's special study of the fluctuations 
in clothing prices made in June, 1918 for preceding dates. 
Since, and including June, 1918, the Board has made compre- 
hensive surveys of retail cost changes at four-month intervals 
for all items in the family budget except food. In estimating 
the change in food prices, the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
numbers, based on average retail prices in the year 1913, have 
been continuously used. 
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TABLE 8: PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING 
IN AVERAGE AMERICAN COMMUNITIES, BETWEEN JULY, 1914 
AND MARCH, 1922, BY SEPARATE BUDGET ITEMS 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 



Increase in the cost of 

living between July, 

I9I4 and — 



July, 191S 

July, 1916 

July, 1917 

June, 1918 

November, 1918 
March, 1919. . . . 

July, 1919 

November, 1919 
March, 1920. . . . 

July, 1920 

November, 1920 
March, 1921.... 

July, 1921 

November, 1921 
March, 1922.... 



All items 


Food 


Shelter 


Clothing 


Fuel and 


a 


" 






light 


0.5% 


c 


c 


3% 


2% 


8.7% 


11% 


1.5% 


20% 


, 4% 


31.3% 


46% 


5% 


43% 


26% 


52.2% 


62% 


15% 


77% 


35% 


65.0% 


83% 


20% 


93% 


40% 


60.5% 


75% 


22%. 


81% 


42% 


72.2% 


90% 


28% 


100% 


42% 


82.2% 


92% 


38% 


135% 


48% 


94.8% 




49% 


177% 


49% 


104.5% 


119% 


58% 


166% 


66% 


93.1% 


93% 


66% 


128% 


100% 


68.7% 


56% 


71% 


74% 


87% 


63.1% 


48% 


69% 


64% 


79% 


63.0% 


52% 


69% 


61% 


79% 


54.7% 


39% 


65% 


54% 


74% 



Sundries 



4% 
17% 
50% 
55% 
55% 
63% 
75% 
83% 
85% 
92% 
85% 
85% 
78% 
74% 



a Weighted. 

b Food price increases are computed as increases above average prices in the year 
1913, not July, 1914, and are from the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
c No change. 

Various index numbers based on changes in wholesale prices, 
such as those published by Dun, Bradstreet or the New York 
Times Annalist, are not comparable with the weighted estimates 
of changes in the cost of living presented in this report. 
Wholesale prices are not paid by the ultimate consumer and 
variations in wholesale prices do not necessarily parallel changes 
in retail costs. They are, therefore, not a measure of changes 
in the cost of living. Neither do index numbers of food prices, 
unrelated to the other major items of the budget, reflect changes 
in the cost of living, since the share of the cost of food in the 
total expenditures of the average family is less than half. The 
only accurate measure of changes in the cost of living is one 
based on variations in the retail cost of the important items com- 
prising the total budget, each weighted according to its impor- 
tance in the expenditures of average families. 
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VII 

CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING BY MONTHS 

SINCE 1920 

In addition to the reports on changes in the cost of living in 
the United States since 1914, which are published three times 
a year by the National Industrial Conference Board on the 
basis of comprehensive data collected from a number of authori- 
ties in the majority of representative cities in the country, the 
Board has also assembled information each month since January, 
1920, on a somewhat more limited basis. Fewer cities are in- 
cluded and fewer reports are received from each. These figures 
have not heretofore been included in the Board's published 
reports on changes in the cost of living, since they are in the 
nature of interim estimates designed to give indications as to 
tendencies during a period when prices were changing very 
rapidly. Moreover, in order to make the figures public as soon 
as possible after they were collected, the food price index num- 
bers of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
are used as a measure of changes in the cost of food, were those 
of the 15th of the month preceding the first of the month for 
which the Board's estimates of changes in the cost of the other 
major item in the family budget were made, instead of the 15th 
of the current month as in the case of the Board's more compre- 
hensive reports.' 

Experience with these estimates of changes in the cost ot 
living, made each month on a basis more limited than that on 
which the three-times-a-year reports are made, but checked 
three times a year by the latter figures, indicates that for the 
budget as a whole, the monthly estimates are an entirely fair 
representation of trends in the cost of living during those 
months when complete reports are not available. The figures 
collected by the Board showing changes in the cost of living as 

'Beginning in April, 1922, the monthly figures collected by the National 
Industrial Conference Board will be for the 15th instead of the 1st of the month, 
and food price figures of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
same date will be combined with them. There will be no preliminary monthly 
figures forMarch, July and November, in which months the Board's compre- 
hensive reports on the cost of living are issued. 
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a whole since July, 1914, on those dates for which comprehen- 
sive reports have not been published were as follows:^ 

TABLE 9: PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING 
IN THE UNITED STATES BETWEEN JULY, 1914 AND SPECIFIED 
DATES SINCE JANUARY, 1920" 

(National Industrial Conference Board) 



July, 1914 


All 


July, 1914 


All 


July, 1914 


All 


to— 


items 


to— 


items 


to- 


items 


January, 1920. . . . 


90.2% 


October, 1920. . . 


97.3% 


August, 1921 .... 


62.0% 


February, 1920. . . 


93.5% 


December, 1920. 


90.0% 


September, 1921 . 


64.8% 


April, 1920 


96.6% 


January, 1921... 


81.2% 


October, 1921... 


63.7% 


May, 1920 


101.6% 


February. 1921.. 


76.3% 


December, 1921, 


62.7% 


June, 1920 


103.0% 


April, 1921 


67.6% 


anuary, 1922. . . 


61.4% 


August, 1920 


103.2% 


May, 1921 


65.7% 


February, 1922.. 


57.7% 


September, 1920.. 


99.4% 


June, 1921 


61.9% 







^Reports for March, July and November of each year for which the Board has figures 
are shown on page 31. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

OF THE 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 

{Prices given are for paper-hound copies; cloth binding fifty cents additional) 

Research Reports 

Research Report No. 1. Workmen's Compensation Acts in the United States — The Legal 

Phase. 60 pages. April, 1917. Revised, August, 1919. Jl.OO. 
Research Report No. 2. Analysis of British Wartime Reports on Hours of Work as Related 

to Output and Fatigue. S8 pages. November, 1917. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 3. Strikes in American Industry in Wartime. 20 pages. March, 1918. 

SO cents. 
Research Report No. 4. Hours of Work as Related to Output and Health of Workers — 

Cotton Manufacturing. 64 pages. Marcli, 1918. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 5. The Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 28 pages. 

April 1918. 50 cents. 
Research Report No. 6. Sickness Insurance or Sickness Prevention? 24 pages. May, 1918. 

SO cents. 
Research Report No. 7. Hours of Work a.? Related to Output and Health of Workers — 

Boot and Shoe Industry. 76 pages. June, 1918. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 8. Wartime Employment of Women in the Metal Trades. 80 pages. 

July, 1918. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 9. Wartime Changes in the Cost of Living: July, 1914 — ^June, 1918. 

82 pages. August, 1918. $1.00. 
Resemh Report No. 10. Arbitration and Wage-Fixing in Australia. 52 pages. October, 1918. 

$1.00. 
^search Report No. 11. The Eight-Hour Day Defined. 12 pages. December, 1918. 50 cents. 
Research Report No. 12. Hours of Work as Related to Output and Health of Workers — 

Wool Manufacturing. 69 pages. December, 1918. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 13. Rest Periods for Industrial Workers. 55 pages. January, 1919. 

$1.00. 
Research Report No. 14. Wartime Changes in the Cost of Living: July, 1914— November, 

1918. 33 pages. February, 1919. 75 cents. 
Research Report No^ 15. Problems of Industrial Readjustment in the United States. 58 

pages. February, 1919. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 16. Hours of Work as Related to Output and Health of Workers — 

Silk Manufacturing. 54 pages. March, 1919. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 17. Wartime Changes in the Cost of Living: July, 1914 — March, 1919. 

31 pages. May, 1919. 75 cents. 
Research Report No. IS. Hours of Work as Related to Output and Health of Workers^ 

Metal Manufacturing Industries. 62 pages. July, 1919. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 19. Changes in the Cost of Living: July, 1914 — ^July, 1919. 31 pages. 

September, 1919. 75 cents. 
Research Report No. 20. Wartime Changes in Wages: September, 1914 — March, 1919. 128 

pages. September, 1919. $1.50. 
Research Report No. 21. Works Councils in the United States. 135 pages. October, 1919 

$1.50. 
Research Report No. 22. The Cost of Living Among Wage Earners — Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, October, 1919. 18 pages. November, 1919. 50 cents. 
Research Report No. 23, Conciliation and Arbitration in New Zealand. 46 pages. Decem- 
ber, 1919. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 24. The Cost of Living Among Wage Earners — ^Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, November, 1919. 21 pages. December, 1919. 50 cents. 
Research Report No. 2S. Chances in the Cost of Living: July, 1914 — November, 1919. 24 

pages. December, 1919. 75 cents. 
Research Report No. 26. A Works Council Manual. 32 pages. February, 1920. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 27. The Hours of Work Problem in Five Major Industries. 91 pages. 

March, 1920. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 28. Changes in the Cost of Living: July, 1914 — March, 1920. 24 pages. 

May, 1920. 75 cents. 
Research Report No. 29. Practical Experience with Profit-Sharing in Industrial Establish- 
ments. 86 pages. June, 1920. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 30. Changes in the Cost of Living: July, 1914 — ^July, 1920. 28 pages. 

September, 1920. 75 cents. 
Research Report No. 31. Changes in Wages During and Since the War: September, 1914-7- 

March, 1920. 54 pages. September, 1920. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 32. Practical Experience with the Work Week of Forty-Eight Hours 

OR Less. 96 pages. December, 1920. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 33. Changes in the Cost of Living: July, 1914 — November, 1920. 29 

pages. December, 1920. 75 cents. 
Research Report No. 34. Health Service in Industry. 64 pages. January, 1921. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 35. Wage Changes in Industry: September, 1914 — December, 1920. 

SO pages. March, 1921. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 36. Changes in the Cost of Living: July, 1914 — March, 1921. 28 pages. 
April, 1921. 75 cents. 



PUBLICATIONS— continued 

Research Report No. 37. Cost of Health Service in Industry. 36 pages. May, 1921. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 38. Experience with Trade Union Agreements — Clothing Industries. 

• 135 pages. June, 1921. $1.50. 
Research Report No. 39. Changes in the Cost of Living: July, 1914 — July, 1921. 25 pages. 

August, 1921. 75 cents. 
Research Report No. 40. Wages in Great Britain, France and Germany. 113 pages. August, 

1921. $1.50. 
Research Report No. 4 J . Family Budgets of American Wage-Earners: A Critical Analysis. 

103 pages. September, 1921. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 42. The Metric versus the English System of Weights and Measures. 

250 pages. October, 1921. $2.50. 
Research Report No. 43. The Unemployment Problem. 100 pages. November, 1921. $1.00. 
Research Report No. 44. Changes in the Cost of Living: July, 1914 — ^Nove.mber, 1921. 30 

pages. Decemberj 1921. 75 cents. 
Research Report No. 43. Wages and Hours in American Industry: July, 1914 — ^July, 1921. 

250 pages. December, 1921. $2.00. 
Research Report No. 46. Railroad Wages and Railroad Rules. 130 pages. February, 1922. $2.00. 
Research Report No. 47. Wages and Hours in Anthracite Mining: June, 1914 — October, 1921. 

March, 1922. $1.50. 
Research Report No. 48. The International Labor Organization of the League of Nations. 

March, 1922. $1.50. 
Reseaich Repoit No. 49. Changes in the Cost of Living: July, 1914 — March, 1922. 33 pages. 

April, 1922. 75 cents. 

Special Reports 

special Report No. 1. A Case of Federal Propaganda in Our Public Schools. 13 pages. 
February, 1919. 50 cents. 

Special Report No. 2. War Revenue Act of 1918 (A Brief Analysis). 18 pages. March, 1919. 
50 cents. 

Special Report No. 3. Interim Report of the European Commission of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 34 pages. July, 1919. 50 cents. 

Special Report No. 4. Is Compulsory Health Insurance Desirable? 12 pages. October, 

1919. 50 cents. 

Special Report No. S. Vital Issues in the Industrial Conference at Washington, D. C. 

15 pages. November, 1919. 50 cents. 
Special Report No. 6. Problems of Labor and Industry in Great Britain, France, and Italy. 

Report of the European Commission. 406 pages. November, 1919. $2.50. 
Special Report No, 7. The Cost of Living Among Wage Earners — North Hudson County, 

New Jersey, Januj^ry, 1920. 20 pages. March, 1920. 50 cents. 
Special Report No, 8. The Cost of Living Among Wage-Earners — Greenville and Pelzer, 

South Carolina, and Charlotte, North Carolina, January and February, 1920. 25 

pages. May, 1920. SO cents. 
Special Report No. 9. Proceedings of the National Industrial Tax Conference at Chicago, 

Illinois, April 16, 1920. 113 pages. May, 1920. $1.00. 
Special Report No. 10. Should Trade Unions and Employers' Associations Be Made Legally 

Responsible ? 35 pages. June, 1920. 75 cents. 
Special Report No. It. The Closed Union Shop Versus the Open Shop: Their Social and 

Economic Value Compared. 27 pages. July, 1920. 75 cents. 
Special Report No. 12. Should the State Interfere in the Determination of Wage Rates? 

150 pages. August, 1920. $1.50. 
Special Report No. 13. The Cost of Living Among Wage Earners — Cincinnati, Ohio, May, 

1920. 18 pages. July, 1920. 50 cents. 

Special Report No. 14. Unwarranted Conclusions Regarding the Eight-Hour and Ten-Hour 
Workday. 21 pages. August, 1920. 50 cents. 

Special Report No. IS. Problems of Labor and Industry in Germany. 65 pages. September, 
1920. $1.00. 

Special Report No. 16. The Cost of Living Among Wage Earners — Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, June, 1920. 20 pages. October, 1920. 50 cents. 

Special Report No. 17. Proceedings of the Second National Industrial Tax Conference, 
New York, October 22 and 23, 1920. 200 pages. November, 1920. $1.50. 

Special Report No. 18. Report of the Tax Committee of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, on the Federal Tax Problem. 58 pages. December, 1920. 75 cents. 

Special Report No. 19. The Cost of Living Among Wage Earners — Detroit, Michigan, Sep- 
tember, 1921. 22 pages. October, 1921. 50 cents. 

Special Report No. 20. A Digest of "The Metric versus the English System of Weights and 
Measures" (Research Report No. 42). 16 pages. December, 1921. 25 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL NEWS SURVEY 
Important industrial news in concise form. A Digest 
of Industrial News and Comment as Published in 
Reliable Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews, Special 

Articles, and Government Documents. 
Weekly. $2.00 per year. 
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